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FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


Veiy few of our readers, perhaps, are 
familiar with the localities and modes of life 
of the few Friends in Norway and Danmark, 
who affiliate with Friends in Great Britain. 
The following animated description, taken 
from the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, is in- 
forming and interesting. Eps. 


Having lately returned from accompany- 
ing our friead Eliza Watson, of Iowa, in her 
visit to some parts of Norway and Denmark, 
I have thought that a few particulars relative 
to those connected with our Suciety in these 

arts, together with a little sketch of the 
ocalities where they reside, might interest 
the readers of the Friends’ Examiner. The 
family feeling which uoites, as with a strong 
tie, the scattered members belonging to the 
same household of faith, wherever they dwell 
or whatever their position in life, is one of the 
brightest distinguishing features of our little 
Church, 

Friends in Great Britain and Ireland be- 
long chiefly to the middle class, and we can- 
not be said to have any who are in extreme 
poverty amongst,us. Very different is the 
case with the Norwegian Friends. With the 
exception of Stavanger, which is the head- 
quarters of the Society of Friends in Norway, 
and where there are several families in com- 
fortable circumstances, those who are con- 
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nected with us belong almost entirely to the 


class which we should designate as very 
humble cottagers, living in houses resembling 
those of the Irish peasantry. With the ut- 
most economy, and working literally from 
early morning till late in the evening, the 
can barely provide the necessaries of life 
from the scanty produce of their tiny farms, 
rescued with indefatigable labor, wherever 
there are a few sods of level surface, from 
their walls of rock, 

It is of our visits to these outdwellers that 
I wish particularly to speak. 

I need not remind your readers that Nor~ 
way is, in many parts, as inaccessible to road- 
traveling as Venice itself; the fiords are the 
highway ; the steamers and boats the mode of 
transit. Here and there, to be sure, you take 
a rough road in a rough vehicle—I wish we 
had any superlative for the word “rough ” 
strong enough to convey to the minds of 
people who have never visited Norway the 
true idea of what is meant by a rough road 
there! Well is it for the traveler if he or 
she escapes an upset, or, having an upset, 
preserves bones intact. 

With these preliminaries settled in the 
mind, I will try and give an outline of the 
different centres or stations of Friends, 

Our first “‘ trip,” to use the convenient ap- 
pellation of our American sister, was to Er- 
fiord and Stvde, at both of which places (if 
a few scattered cottages may be designated a 
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place) smal] companies of Friends reside ; and 
at the latter of which there is a comfortable 
Meeting-house, in primitive style, where 
strangers, traveling on Gospel service, are 
lodged. We left Stavanger at 10 A. M., on 
the 3d of Seventh mcnth in a steamer, which 
took us in and out of the ever varying fiords, 
disclosing fresh dissolving views of scenery at 
every turn. Islet behind islet, mountain 
ranges-sprinkled with snow, bare rocky walls 
descending abruptly into the water, alternat- 
ing with woody heights where firs and dwarf 
birch made a shade of blended tinta of green. 
Here and there, half way up, was a little spot 
of emerald verdure, where the optic glass re- 
vealed a tiny farm where corn was growing. 
Quiet valleys, with beautifully clean white 
frame houses and a simple chapel, nestled, at 
intervals, under their guardian hills. At one 
of these—Holandson—we left the steamer, 
and had a lovely walk beside a rushing 
stream, near which beautiful wild flowers 
were growirg aktundantly, the pinguicula 
vulgaris luxuriating in the rich marshy 
round. After a cup of coffee, a fine lass of 
fifteen, a sort of Grace Darling in her fear- 
lese manner, rowed us deftly across the fiord, 
and we were hospitably welcomed for the 
night by a kind hearted country hostess. 

Invitations having been previously sent to 
our evening Bible reading, the eager people 
were seen rowing over in their little boats, 
and the room was soon filled with serious 
looking men, women and children, who list- 
ened attentively to words of exhortation and 
encouragement. 

After breakfast the next day the people 
again rowed over to our morning reading, 
which was concluded with prayer and minis- 
try in Norse and English. 

Again we started for our pilgrim journey, 
first walking about a mile, and then boating 
it over a fiord, which reminded me, by its 
marvelously reflective power, of the Mirror 
Lake in Colorado, to familiar to us in photo- 
graphs. It might truly be said that 
“ Every leaf that o’er it bowed, 

And the crimson streak, and the purple cloud, 

And all that was bright, and all that was fair, 

And all that was gay, had its image there.” 


~ The words of Revelation seemed to have 
a deeper meaning than before—“ He showed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal.” The forms of the lofty mountains 
bounding the fiord on either side were given 
back with true fidelity, and as we gazed down 
into the depths the long pendant rocks which 
lay below it were as clearly visible as if no 
medium intervened. Lunched ata primitive 
cottage, with inhabitants still more primitive, 
and a perfectly flat bed, which none but a 
Goliath could easily have climbed up to, but 


I suppose, if needed for uze, it would have 
been taken down and altered in form. 

Another lake and fiord had to be crossed, 
and then we reached the little village of 
Sand, which, having been lately burnt down, 
was in the most, modern condition of rebuild- 
ing. Here a river of that peculiar green 
hue, which indicated its birthplace among 
snows, rushed down from heights above with 
@ mejestic, foaming flow. Again cur rowers 
pushed off, but wind and heavy rain came on, 
and an open boat not water-tight was unin- 
viting for a long evening row of four or five 
hours. So, after proceeding a few miles, our 
men rowed the boat into a recess, and, jump- 
ing on the recks, held a consultation in Norse, 
the result of which was that we were taken 
back to Sand for the night. 

Next day all was cheery, and words would 
fail me to describe the effect of the scenery, 
in which loveliness, grandeur and eublimity 
were mingled ; rich woods clothed the moun- 
tains ; sheep and goats browsed on the heights 
above us; threads of water trickled in tiny 
falls, or broader currents rushed down amain, 
while graceful ferneries, chiefly composed of 
the beautiful phegoptoris, hiding in clefts of 
the rock, are still a joy to think of. Sdvde, 
at last, with its neat Tittle white houses, ap- 
peared at the rounded end of the fiord. e 
landed, stopped a few minutes in the course 
of our walk to gaze on a grand torrent, which 
recalled the exclamation of a celebrated ar- 
tist, whore name I forget—‘‘ Well done, 
waterfall!” The ample supply of provisions, 
which one of our kind friends from Stavanger 
who accompanied uz had brought with him, 
was quickly displayed on the table, and the 
usual country luxury, which seems always at 
hand, was added—large round tubs of sour 
milk and cream, with sugar on the top, called 
melkekolle. It is customary for thoze who 
wish to partake to sit round, and with large 
spoons to help themselves from these tube. 
It reminded me,of the expression, “He that 
dippeth with me into the dish,” ete. In the 
evening, Friends and others, a simple com- 
pany of working people (the women and girls 
with cotton handkerchiefs round their heads), 
came in for our evening reading, which par- 
took of the character of a devotional meet- 
ing. They were very cordial, and pressed 
around afterwards to shake hands. e slept 
well on our straw beds, the a detriment 
being that they are favorable to fleas, and are 
not so easy to shake up as feathers. 

The following day was the Sabbath, and 
truly a Sabbath calm and beauty pervaded 
earth, water and sky. As we sat at breakfast 
the fiord lay below us like the calmest lake, 
and mountains (some of which were snow- 
capped) rose in majestic attitude above it. 
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The gathering of the people to the meeting- 
house, from far and near, was a beautiful 
sight; they came crowding in, till perhaps 
150 were present inside the two small rooms, 
and several stood all the time. Prayer and 
exhortation followed each other, some in 
Norse and some in English, the latter being 
of course translated. They seem to have pe- 
culiarly susceptible minds, and it might have 
been called “ Bochim, the place of weeping.” 
After the meeting was over older and younger 
pressed forward for the universal handshake, 
even the children coming eagerly forward to 
put their little palms into those of the 
strangers. A few tracts were distributed, 
and the ‘‘tak,” or thanks, was always ex- 
pressed by this pretty and simple act. 

The meeting in the afternoon was even 
larger than that of the morning, some stand- 
ing outside at the window to listen. The next 
day was occupied partly by calls at the cot- 
tages. It is wonderful to see the contentment 
of the people with so very few of what we 
should consider the necessaries of life; they 
seem practically to exemplify that “Man 
wants but little here below,” but their grati- 
tude for every trifling help is touching. 
Flowers of all hues, large pansies, bright red 
clover, and a kind of gnaphalium of various 
colors made the meadows round Sévde like 
an enameled mosaic, and in one instance I 
noticed that the mud roof of a cottage was a 
garden of pansies in full bloom. 

On Third-day morning, after breakfast, we 
set off at five to join the steamer which was 
to take us back from Sivde. We had nearly 
a mile to walk, and even at that early hour 
many of the kind hearted, loving people 
went with us to see us off, and gazed on us 
with tearful eyes till they could see us no 
longer. There was a thin drapery of mist 
over the mountains, which added to the effect 
of grandeur, and one of the fiords through 
which we returned was remarkable for the 
stupendous rock wall which rose bare and 
bleak from its foundation. On an elevated 
ridge stood a tall woman, clothed in black, 
who always comes out to watch the outgoing 
and returning steamers, the only bit of vari- 
ety in her otherwise monotonous life. 

Stavanger looked like a neat home to us as 
we welcomed it again. Our next circular 
tour was to Néretrand and Stakland, in which 
we were accompanied by our kind, efficient 
interpreter, Thoratein Bryne. Mountain and 
island scenery, clear reflections and snow- 
topped summits need not again be described ; 
though ever-varying in reality, the variation 
cannot be painted in words. At Nérstrand 
we had a cottage meeting, attended by thirty 
or forty of the willing hearted people. Some 
few of them we had met before at the Yearly 




















Meeting at Stavanger, and their faces smiled 
a cordial recognition. One poor woman 
showed us her garden with honest pride; the 
soil had all been brought by their own hands 
and the little plot of ground touched the 
fiord. It is said that they had been taught 
this “thrift” from “ Hollanders” who had 


landed there. 

We had a sweet walk in copses and mea- 
dows kept fresh by gushing streams. In the 
coolness of the early morning we started for 
@ country drive in Norway on our way to our 
next destination. Two cream-colored ponies 
(it sounds more aristocratic than it looked) 
were harnessed by thin ropes to two spring- 
less vehicles of the nature of light carts, with 
a place behind for luggage and driver. Our 
company of four, and our two drivers, made 
the complenient. The shaking and the fear- 
less driving produced enough of the element 
of danger to keep up a measure of excite- 
ment, but the marvelous beauty and wildness 
of Nature, the rocks, and trees, and flowers, 
and streams were absorbing all my attention, 
when suddenly down fell our thirty years’ old 
pony, and turned me out unceremoniously a 
little way down a steep descent. My com- 
panion was laughing at the unexpected oc- 
currence when she became aware that she, 
too, was prostrate on the other side! Our 
friend and guide turned pale, as he looked 
behind and saw our condition, but I trust we 
were thankful that it only made a variety in 
our experience and left no lasting effects. 

The cottage meeting appointed at a Friends’ 
house on the way was held to satisfaction, 
many of the neighbors around attending, and 
once more we resumed our journey. 

Oar further course lay through a fiord. It 
is needless for me to explain that these are 
arms of the sea running up into the land, but 
I may be allowed to allude to their sugges- 
tiveness. As you row along over the smooth 
water, it seems as if there was no possible 
outlet. Rocks and mountains appear to bar 
all egress, but the rowers, well accustomed to 
the place, urge on the boat fearlessly, and 
just at the last point the rocks appear to 
separate on either side, and the little craft 
glides into a wider channel with fresh features 
and new scenery. 

How great the resemblance to human life! 
‘“‘ Man’s extremity,” it has been well said, “is 
God’s opportunity.” Let us go on, fearing 
nothing, if only He, who sees the end from 
the beginning, is. guiding our way. We 
dined at a lonely cottage on a mountain 
height, whence the views of ultramarine 
water broken by the land, and, on the other 
hand, a wood, with blended tints of green, 
make a combination of loveliuess which it is 
impossible to describe faithfully. Yet, in the 
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midst of this lavish beauty, we found equalor 
and want of cleanliness abounding. The 
owner of the estate was, we were told, well- 
to-do, but his appearance was utterly forlorn, 
and we found he was a slave to tubacco— 
smoking morning, noon and night! His wife 
had been cleaning a room for two days in 
preparation for our arrival, and after our- 
selves washing plates and cups we ate the 
provisions which, happily, we had brought 
with us. I regret to say that.man and wife 
were members of our Society. We had a 
short religious opportunity with them before 
we parted, but the narcotic effect of the herb 
seemed to have lulled to sleep the higher 
part. A rough ride of several miles in a cart 
without eprings ended our journey, and we 
two women Friends were taken to our night’s 
quarters at the little meeting-hodse at Stak- 
land, where we slept alone without bolt or 
bar: and leaving our unfastened bags outside 
the door whilst we went across the fields for 
our supper, we found them untouched on our 
return, It seemed like the Golden Age re- 
stored. 

The next day the meetings were, as usual, 
crowded by men, women and children, who 
came walking or riding from far and near, 
many bringing their provisions and staying 
for the afternoon gathering. There was the 
same earnest attention, the same signs of 
emotion, and the same hearty hand-shakes 
afterwards, which are a prominent feature 
among these simple pe ple. 

As this is a sketch of the country meetings 
in Norway, I wil) pass over our journey to 
Bergen, where only one or two members of 
our Scciety reside, and proceed to give a short 
account of our visit to Quinnesthal, where a 
regular meeting is held, and where there is a 
resident minister. The people bere are of 
the very poorest class,and the description 
given in “ The Light of Asia” would apply 
to many there: 

“The swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live,” 


In starting for this journey we bade a final 
farewell to Stavanger, which we bad really 
begun to feel a true home. Our friends, not 
withstanding the rain, filled our room that 
last evening, although from want of-a mutual 
language we could go no farther than the ex- 
pressive remark once made to me by a French 
woman, “C'est le coeur qui parle.” Kindly 
and lovingly at eleven at night “they accom- 
panied us to the ship,” and, if our words were 
few, there were thoughts and feelings too 
deep for words. 

e Jay in our berths till early morning. 
and then | went on deck to see the bold rocky 
coast, stern and defiant, with perpendicular 
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walls of bare rock coming down precipitately 
into the water. 

At last we neared the “city” of Flecke- 
fiord, a small straggling place of 1,500 in- 
habitants, and thence we engaged a tiny 
steamer to take us and our belongings twenty 
miles down the fiord. I sat on the side, 
barely out of the water, to enjoy the scenery. 
Our next mode of transit was by two carri- 
oles, but we crowded three people where one 
ought to have been; one man sitting on the 
lap of another, and hoisting up his bended 
legs in lobster fashion. We two women rode 
behind, shaking and jolting, while our Jehu 
ran by the side. Finally, we crossed a river 
on a kind of raft, and rested for the night. 
The next day we resumed our journey in 
somewhat the same way. Thescenery became 
wilder, the rain fell, still on we rode, till at 
last we alighted at the edge of a forest, put on 
mackintosh robes, crossed a river, horses and 
all, in a rough boat, and then, while E. W. 
rode, I climbed the steep mountain path, and, 
tired and weary, greeted at last one of the 
now familiar meeting-houses, which provide 
a welcome for stranger Friends. Here, as 
usual, we spread out the provisions we had 
brought, and did justice to our repast. On 
the beam inside our primitive bedroom, 
through which, at our first coming, the rain 
was dripping from the roof to the floor, were 
written the names of preceding Friends with 
their interpr«ters—Eli and Abarilia Cowgill 
and Charles Tylor, also Sarah Satterthwaite. 
Before meeting the next day we called at a cot- 
tage to eee a Friend’s family, where there are 
many to feed and clothe and very small 
means. Indeed this is the case generally 
with Friends at Quinnestbal, and it appears 
to be the opinion of those most fitted to judge 
that the only way of permanently helping 
them is to send money to take their able- 
bodied young men and Jads to Iowa, where 
they at once find work, which enables them 
in their turn to travsplant their relatives 
from their scant, unrepaying farms to a land 
“ where they can eat bread to the full.” 

The removal of one in the family is a 
double gain; the house accommodation as 
well as the means of living are so exceedingly 
small that one wonders by what mechanical 
contrivance all can he lodged and fed. The 
meetings held on First day at Quinnesthal 
were good times; the Gospel message was 
proclaimed not only by the visitors but by 
some of themselves. These poor simple people 
have not the “love” attaching to those who 
have “received their consolation,” but the 
consolation in the midet of their poverty 
comes to them with double force. 

Our return from this mountain settlement 
looked, as E. W. eaid, like a “ Pilgrims’ 
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Progress.” Many of the people accompanied 
us to the brink of the river, and there we 
had reluctantly to separate. Again the 
stream had to be forded by horses and dog, 
and again we crossed in a boat. 

E. W. and I, with one carriole following 
the other, the driver standing behind, retraced 
the old road, our guides conducting me by a 
side walk to see a miniature Niagara tumb- 
ling ia a grand cescade with thundering noise. 
This was the last meeting we visited in Nor- 
way; there are smaller companies of Friends 
situated on islands which we had previously 
reached in Endré Dahl’s ‘Gospel boat,” 
rowed by the young friends of Stavanger. 
On these occasions the one family would form 
the nucleus, their neighbors (giving large 
license to the word) would be invited, and 
would fill the rooms, forms being placed on 
chairs to accommodate them. In one instance 
three young men walked more than twenty 
miles over a rough mountain road, in wet 
weather, to be present ! 

Were it not that I have already filled too 
much space, I would again urge the spiritual 
and temporal needs of our Friends in the 
country districts of Norway as a field that 
would amply repay the attention of those 
more highly favored. Mary E. Beck. 





THE lives of suffering on almost every hu- 
man countenance have been deepened, if not 
traced there, by unfaithfulness to conscience, 
by departures from duty. To do wrong is the 
surest way to bring suffering. No wrong deed 
ever failed to bring it. Those sins which are 
followed by no palpable pain are yet terribly 
avenged, even in this life. They abridge our 
capacity of happinees, impair our relish for 
innocent pleasure and increase our sensibility 
to suffering. They spoil us of the armor of 
& pure conscience and of trust in God, with. 
out which we are naked amid hosts of foes, 
and are vulnerable by all the changes of life. 
Thus, to do wrong if to inflict the surest in- 
jury on our own peace. No enemy can do us 
equal harm with what we do ourselves when- 
ever or however we violate any moral or re. 
ligious obligation.— Channing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A RESPONSE. 


An article, entitled “A Caution,” in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 42 of the present 
volume, is in such full accord with the views 
entertained by many Friends, that it seems 
right to offer a response to the sentiments it 
contains, and even to supplement them with 
_ some further expression in relation to the 
proper holding of all our meetings, Is it not 
equally a questionable matter whether the 
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time of any of our meetings “should be larges 
ly taken up by those speaking who do not 
consider themselves ‘in unity,’ or who are not 
in membership with us?” Can the admission 
of these as speakers be consistent with the 
maintenance of the good and wholesome 
order designed to be observed? and which 
was to be watched over and ability sought for 
by the deputed officers of each meeting, to 
protect that meeting from hurtful influences 
from the repeated intrusion of speakers not 
in membership with us, whose offerings may 
thwart the serious object of our assembling 
together, and tend to scatter and obliterate 
the good that might otherwise be gained? 

We are a body of professing Christians 
that allows great latitude to individual reli- 
gious convictions, and it follows that many 
not of us appear to feel and to exerciee a lib- 
erty to come to our meetings and offer their 
peculiar views, often unacceptable, unedify- 
ing, and sometimes very objectionable. Can 
we consistently encourage any such to come 
and labor amongst us under an apprehension 
of religious concern? 

Are any of us ready to sacrifice our inher- 
itance of a living faith in silent spiritual wor- 
worship so far.as to admit that a meeting is 
dull and lifeless if held in entire silence as to 
vocal utterance? Strong impulsive zeal 
and great earnestness in the delivery of 
thought are not a sufficient guarantee or ex- 
cuse for the time of our religious meetings to 
be improperly occupied. 

Even among ourselves those whose abilities 
enable them to throw before others the views 
presented to their minds, probably often for 
their,own instruction, should be very watchful 
over themselves, and their friends for them, 
that they become not over zealous or frequent 
or lengthy in their communications. 

The offerings of these are liable to be 
looked upon with leniency, perhaps through 
a fear of wounding an honest heart, or of 
crushing the germ of godliness that may, 
with experience, deepen in the life. Yet, 
should this cautious feeling prevent the pro- 
per restraint being timely administered by 
those duly delegated to the service of watch- 
ing over the flock? Is it not consonant with 
the duties imposed and the confidence reposed 
by the meeting in the appointment of Elders, 
that in meekness, patience and vigilance they 
guard the heritage from unsavory and lifeless 
communications, which do not gather but 
often weary and disturb the tender seeking 
mind; and, it is to be feared, may ultimately 
tend to scatter the flock, and produce spirit- 
ual leanness and poverty in our borders, 

But is quiet suffering the only service 
required in these cases? May we not some. 
times hear the bleating of the lambs, who 
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would ask to be led instrumentally to the 
true Shepherd, aud to be protected within the 
true fold? 

Most earnestly is the attention of our ma- 
ture and experienced Friends invited to a 
renewed examination and an increased inter- 
est in the subject thus crudely touched upon. 





Selected. 
THE ‘SIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE. 

Jesus, while sitting by a well side, in his 
journey through Palestine, made a remark to 
a@ woman, wh» had come to the same spot to 
draw water, which betrays his deep insight 
into life. “If thou knowest,” he said, “ the 
gift of God, thou wouldset ask and receive 

iving water.” 

Opportunities, our opportunities of receiv- 
ing or giving somewhat! if we only knew 
them, when they were present, and did not so 
often have to say, Alas, I knew not that that 
hour, that occasion, that meeting with or miss- 
ing of a friend, was a e of God, and so I 
let it pass, and lost the living water it offered, 

The circumstances in which we, at any 
given time, are placed, constitute our oppor- 
tunities of improvement and,happiness. Op- 
portunity means somewhat that is offered, or 
put before one. Life is the opportunity of 
the soul; it is placed before the soul, to see 
what the soul will do with it. An angel might 
whisper, “If you but knew this gift of God, 
you would ask and receive of it living water;” 
and if this be true of life, as a whole, it is as 
true of its every part; every circumstance 
about us, every relation we sustain, every 
communion into which we are brought with 
nature or persons, is a gift of God, replete 
with spirit, could we but know and ask of it. 

We are very liable to consider much, per- 
haps most of our life, common-place; daily 
employments, intercourse with one’s family, 
risings and retirings, walks and talks, meet 
ings and partings; we consider these quite 
ordinary things, and look out for remarkable 
events, uncommon circumstances, wonderful 
opportunities, that shall awaken in us, or be- 
stow upon us, vast and unimagined good. 
Daily life, we call common life, and use such 
phrases as romantic events, sirgular occasions, 
as happening here and there to an isolated 
individual, and investing that individual’s 
experience with an ideal coloring either of 
bliss or woe. 

Now it seems to me, that it is worth realiz- 
ing that there is no such thing as commop- 
place life, or uninteresting circumstance ; they 
are so only because we do not see into them, 
do not know them, as Jesus said; if we did, 
we should find they were full of the water of 
truth and beauty. 


Our life of every day, working and study- 
ing and visitiog, meeting with others, and 
being met by them, we call ordinary, because 
we look only upon its surface ; truly seen, it 
is very wonderful, full of living water. What 
we call remarkable events are not so in the 
passing ; afterwards, when their fruition and 
result is seen, do they appear so great; peo- 
ple talk of golden opportunities, but the 
opportunity, when before us, does not look 
golden; as the light of memory falls upon it, 
does it shine eo bright; in a boat at sea, the 
streak of light is on the water just passed 
over, and yet that water, before passing, was 
as dark as that which lies before. It is diffi- 
cult to believe this ; opportunities are thrown 
away in a vain wishirg for their presence, 
circumstances are neglected in waiting for 
circumstances, forgetting that when a God 
assumes mortal form, he only discovers him- 
self, at the moment of departure, that the 
most every-day occurrence, the most appa- 
rently trivial, is divine, the gift of God. 

It is something to learn to live in the 
present, to feel that the present duty, pleasure, 
circumstance, is alone good and wonderful ; 
we say, if we were only differently placed, 
life would be so interesting; if we were in 
such or such a position, then should we be 
intellectual, or amiable, or useful, or if this 
or that event should happen to us, then should 
we be elated and happy. It is all a mistake. 
That very event or position, if possessed by 
us, would look just as little extraordinary as 
that we are now in; situations, not our own, 
lie before us like a landscape view; ever 
part, however mean in detail, goes to contri- 
bute to the effect of the whole, and shares in 
its ideal character; but we cannot see the 

icture, of which we ourselves form a part. 

e do not know that the day, the hour, the 
employment, the incident, before which we in 
our own persons stand, and that looks per— 
haps so worn and dusty, is in reality divine, 
an inexhaustible well of truth, could we but 
wipe from our eyes the blinding dust of 
familiarity. For life to cease to be poor and 
common-place, and become intrinsically rich 
and wonderful, we must realize that if it is, 
as a whole, a gift of God, then all its parts 
must so be; if relation to parents, friends, 
society, are of divine appointment, then every 
thing flowing out of this relation, intercourse 
and influence, meetings in the house, in the 
neighborhood, in the street, the private room 
and social gathering, our book and work- 
basket are of divine appointment. How grand 
and mystic, then, is this every-day life; it is 
inlaid with divinity, as black oak inlaid with 
gold; and David utiers a literal fact when 
he speaks of his down-setting and up-rising 
as encompassed by God. 
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The happening and doing of every day 
has somewhat to give us, if we will only 
recognize its divinity, and ask its gift; and 
this gift is spirit life—what Jesus calls, “ liv- 
ing water.” 

Every circumstance, position or occur- 
rence, if rightly recognized, awaken within 
us thought and emotion; and thinking and 
feeling is life; highest thinking and feeling is 
spiritual life. The highest good any event or 
person can do for us is to inspire a thought, 
or quicken an emotion. Do we not recollect 
that cool transparency that environed our 
whole being with the dawn of a thought? 
We seemed to have bathed ocean-deep in 
liquid light—and an emotion of joy or awe, 
or admiration or tenderness—how is its pres- 
ence like a summer’s rain: how moist and 
still grows the heart: how soft it beats: we 
draw a long breath as it passes, like some 
fainting one, that has been revived by a 
gcateful draught. Living water, indeed! Is 
not an hour of earnest emotion, even though 
the emotion be painful, called an interesting 
hour? Is not a moment of thought marked 
in the memory? If this be so, then just so 
much thought and emotion as we have, just 
so much true life we have; but we are afraid 
of thinking and feeling, and so, in their stead, 
come monotony and tedium. The most appa- 
rently dead level life is various to the ani- 
mated thought, the most trivial event is 
engaging to the active wit and stirring affec- 
tion. We must cultivate thought; it is the 
incoming of divinity ; we must give our affec- 
tions and emotions free play, the gay, the 
tender, the fanciful, the profound, the merry 
and sad, even the awful and melancholy, for 
these are elements of the grand, and the 
nearer our nature approaches the presence of 
Infinity does the grand and sublime absorb 
it. As it is, we too often mock at sentiment, 
scorn fancy, and so life comes to be prosaic 
and dull; we wait for a circumstance that 
shall stir up the depths of our emotion, melt, 
kindle, inspire, and this comes not, can never 
come to the dull head and duller heart; but 
the meetings of the mornings, and partings of 
the evenings, the hand-work and head-work 
of each day, petty weakne:ses and businesses, 
these make up the life of the many; and this, 
to a being of various capacities, soon seems 
common and mean; the young heart seeks 
redemption from this flatness of reality in 
imaginary scenes, dreams of duties, that have 
the piquancy of excited feeling, of meetings 
and partings, that are worth the cost of smiles 
and tears ; and this habit only serves to make 
actual life more wearisome; it can be reme- 
died only by a realization of the truth, that 
life, just as it is, isnot and cannot be common; 
that its every detail is divine—a gift of God ; 


























that these may be quiét, unobtrusive, meek ; 
but quietness is tte sign of depth, and meek- 
ness is the child of power; they may have no 
misty shadowings, may seem to lie in the 
simple sun light, but this sun-light itself in- 
vests them from a far immensity. See, what 
genius does with these commonaiities of ours: 
how do our meagre sayings and doings be- 
come tinged under his touch with the colors of 
romance ! 
nels with fresh waters from the fountain of 


He does but fill these worn chan- 


being ; this rising from sleep, this return from 


the realm of insensibility or dreams, these 
greetings of renewed life, this working, and 


walking, and talking; he but steals from 


these a thought, draws from out of them a 
sentiment—and lo, they are trausfigured be- 
fore us, and become things for the imagina— 
tion to love and linger upon. 


Let us, then, meet the events and duties of 
every day not in a spirit of opposition, with 


“What wouldst thou of me?” but rec: gnizing 


its divinity, receive the living water it offers. 
To many, perbaps to all of us, life looks back 
with such a reproach; the days and hours 
that are gone sit like doves, and moan to us. 
Oh, if thou hadst but known me! We will, 
henceforth, open our eyes to the divine signifi- 
cance of what lies constantly about us; if 
God appoints ali, all have divine. meaning. 
To genius and to piety life is always great. 
To genius, no circumstance, no position, is 
common place, but each is picturesque and 
peculiar; to the purest devotion, no action, 
that is right to be done, is low or mean, but 
all are divine and uf heaven; here again is 
the ground where genius and piety meet; so 
that the highest burst of genius is always 
devout, and the truest expression of devotion 
is ever full of the fire of genius; and as we 
increase in profoundness of thought and feel- 
ing do we approach both, for so far as life 
becomes holy does it grow rich and poetic, 
and the saint is the peer and brother of genius. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
“OLD TOWN MEETING-HOUSE,” BALTIMORE. 

We have been permitted to take the fol- 
lowing from a letter dated First month 25th, 
written by a Friend in Baltimore to a friend 
in this city.—Eps. 

On First-day, the 27th day of next (Sec- 
ond) month, the old meeting-house on As- 
quith street will have been standing one hun- 
dred years. The reflections which the fact 
calls forth we hope may bring some kindred 
spirits from a distance to commune with the 
small remnant of the flock who once mingled 
in social worship there. 

Time has wrought great changes here; but 
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many cherished associations remain. Upon 
the little stones within the graveyard, near 
the meeting-house, are the names of many 
faithful and devoted ones, good men and 
women whose days’ work is done, the only 
earthly record of whose lives is in the hearts 
of those whose memory reaches back to the 
date of their good deeds. The names of these 
have long been recorded in the Book of Life. 

It would seem fitting that some special 
regard should be shown to this centennial 
period; and if the sympathy which wrought 
the bond of those who were the first to min- 
gle there in social worship should still exist, 
may not the past, at least for this one hour of 
devotion, come back again to strengthen and 
refresh some of thoce who are still looking 
towards the blessed Sanctuary of the Highest. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1881. 





Tae Report oF THE Ponca CoMMISSION- 
ERSs.—On the 26th of last month the com- 
missioners appointed by President Hayes on 
Twelfth moath 18th to proceed to the Indign 
territory and confer with the Ponca Indians 
in regard to their removal from Dakota and 
their present condition, with a view to deter- 
mining what action should be taken by the 
U. S. Government in the premises, submitred 
their report to the President. 

The commissioners affirm their belief that 
the remova) of this tribe from their homes in 
Dakota and Nebraska was a great injustice 
and a serious wrong to these Indians, who 
had been entirely faithful to the treaty obli. 
gations on their part; and that up to withia 
a few months they have earnestly desired to 
return to their former homes. Some have 
returned, and the remainder have decided to 
accept the situation and remain on the lands 
last assigned them. 

Those who have returned to Dakota wish 
to remain there, and are cultivating their 
land, or a portion of it, and pray that they 
may not again be disturbed. 

They ask for a teacher to aid and instruct 
them in the arts of civilized life, and for a 
missionary, to teach their people the princi- 
ples of morality and religion. 

The commissioners strongly urge that jus- 
tice be done this injured people, as fully as 
it is in the power of the government to atone 


for the past. They recommend that an allot- 
ment of 160 acres of land be made to each 
man, woman and child of the Ponca tribe, 
and that thece lands be selected by them 
either on their old reservation in Dakota or 
on the land they now occupy in the Indian 
territory, within one year from the passage of 
an act by Congress granting such tracts. 
And they recommend that the title to these 
grants shall not be subject to lien, aliena- 
tion or encumbrance, either by voluntary 
conveyance or by judgment or decree of any 
court; that they be exempted from taxation 
for 30 years from the date of the patent, and 
until such time thereafter as the President 
may remove the restriction. 

They also recommend that these Indians 
be considered subject to all the laws, civil 
and criminal, in force in the State or Ter- 
ritory where their lands are situated. 

The commissioners further recommend 
that the government continue its appropria- 
tions, as heretofore, for five years, expending 
immediately $25,000 in agricultural imple- 
ments, seed and stock for their use. Of this 
$5,000 should be for the benefit of the Poncas 
in Nebraska and Dakota, and the remaining 
$20,000 for division among the families of 
the whole tribe. 

Ten thousand dollars more should be ap- 
propriated to furnishing the Poncas in Ne- 
braska and Dakota with comfortable dwell- 
ings and a school-house. They add: 


In conclusion, we desire to give expression 
to the conviction forced upon us by our in- 
vestigation of this case, that it is of the ut- 
most importance, to white and red men alike, 
that all Indians should have the opportunity 
of appealing to the courts for the protection 
and vindication of their rights of person and 
property, Indians cannot be expected to 
understand the duties of men living under 
the forms of civilization until they know, by 
being subject to it, the authority of atable law 
as administered by courts, wee | are relieved 
from the uncertainties and oppression fre- 
quently attending subjection to arbitrary and 
personal authority. The evidence taken by 
the commission, together with documents per- 
taining to the inquiry, accompany the report. 

The members of the commission were Bri- 
gadier-Generals George Crook and Nelson A. 
Miles, U .S. A.; William Stickney, of Wash- 
ington, and Walter Allen, of Newton, Mass. 
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We cannot but believe that our representa- 
tives in Congress will regard these recom- 
mendations from the commissioners. The 
good people of the United States desire that 
justice be done to all those who are under the 
jurisdiction of our government, and that the 
wrongs of the past be amended so far as may 
be. 

At this time, when our land is bleesed with 
an abounding tide of returning prosperity, 
surely it will be felt that there is no excuse 
for withholding relief and assistance to those 
who have suffered wrong through the negli- 
gence or inhumanity of our officials, 

The action suggested by the commissioners 
would appear to be wise and just, and, if this 
action is taken, it will be a long step in ad- 
vance toward the better and nobler policy of 
the future which the best friends of the Indi- 
ans have long pleaded and labored for. 

On the 27th ult. a petition signed by 50,000 
persons, among whom were many of our 
wisest and most virtuous citizens, was pre- 
sented to the Senate of the United States, ask- 
ing Congress to observe faithfully the treaties 
which have been made with the Indians, and 
to do justice to the remnants of that people. 

Not 50,000. people alone crave such faith- 
fulness on the part of our representatives, 
but we may be assured that millions of 
the citizens of our country desire to see 
the principles of true Christianity dominant 
in the national councils. 

The New York Tribune, of the 28th ult., 
has these words, in view of the information 
now before Congress and the Executive: 


Now, let justice, above all, be prompt. 
This matter has passed beyond the stage of 
unofficial dispute. The verdict has been ren- 
dered by an official body of unquestioned 
fairness, two of its four members being espe- 
cially familiar with the darker side of the 
Indian character. The decision is unanswer- 
able. If justice be now delayed it will not 
deserve the name of justice. A speedy resti- 
tution is demanded for its impression upon 
the Indian tribes generally, but far more for 
the reputation of the American people as one 
which will not knowingly do a wrong, or 
knowingly leave a wrong unoredressed. The 
sun should not go down on the last day of this 
Congress seeing this stain still upon the record 
of our government. 


Oa the same day that these sentiments were 


published by the Tribune Senator Dawes in- 
troduced a bill in Congress “to establish the 
rights of the Ponca Indians, and to settle 
their affairs.” 


It directs the President to inform all tribes 
of Indians that the government recognizes 
and regrets the injustice heretofore done the 
Ponca Indians. It declares and confirms the 
rights of the Poncas to have and hold their 
lands in Nebraska and the Territory of Da- 
kota, which were ceded to them by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It directs the 
Secretary of the Interior, within sixty days 
after the passage of the act, to institute nego- 
tiations with the bands of Sioux Indians in 
whose grant for a reservation the Ponca 
lands were wrongfully included, for the relin- 
quishment of any claim they may have to 
said Ponca lauds, aud authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to satisfy the Sioux for 
such relinquishment by giving them other 
lands or money, or both lands and money. 
It also requires the Secretary, after the com- 
pletion of such negotiations, to notify the 
Poncas that the government will hereafter 
protect their persons and property on the 
lands, and to inform them that they are free 
to go upon their old reservation with their 
movable property, the government paying the 
cost of traneportation. The bill provides for 
an appropriation of $35,000, to be expended 
for their benefit, in the erection of houses, 
school houses and for agricultural implements, 
and also an annual appropriation of $53,000, 
for the period of five years, in addition to all 
annuities which may be duethem. Finally, 
it provides for the allotment of their lands in 
severalty, the title to the same not to be 
subject to lien, alienation or encumbrance, or 
subject to takation of any kind for thirty 
years, ’ 


There may be yet time for the present 
Congress to mature a law to this effect before 
their adjournment. In this case they will 
command the grateful remembrance of such 
of the citizens of the United States as truly 
believe in the imperative character of the 
Golden Rule of morals, both in the actions 
of great nations and in those of individuals. 

In this case the way of righteousness seems 
very plain, and even a wayfaring man, though 
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a fool, need not err therein. How far less| all the same, “she does her best, angels can 
a grave legislator, a statesman. do no more,” and with what honest pride she 
helps her toil-worn husband to don the clean 















TE CouRAGE OF THE Poor.—We hear 80 
much of the shiftlessness and dependence of 
the very poor ; their want of forethought and 
energy and their willingness to live upon the 
labor of others rather than struggle through 
their own difficulties, that we are in danger 
of not judging fairly of a very large propor- 
tion of the deperdent class, whose efforts to 
keep themselves and families from actual 
starvation, are worthy the highest praise. 


“The poor,” said the Master, “‘ ye have al- 
ways with you.” This is a feature of our 
social state that has existed ever since man 
laid claim to property in the soil from which 
his subsistence is gained—and it must con- 
tinue so long as the present conditions are 
maintained. Indeed, we can hardly conceive 

' of a society in which disparity in regard to 
the things of this world would cease. There 
might not be paupers and tramps, but the 
conditions of rich and poor would still remain, 
while there were those who needed to be 
served and others who wanted the employ- 
ment. That the relation between these will 
undergo a radical change in the future must 
be plain to every intelligent observer. With 
the preponderance in numbers on the side of 
the working classes, and the increasingly 
ackowledged claim of these to a voice in 
public affairs, it can hardly be doubted that 
the-balance of power in all liberal govern- 
ments will ultimately be in their keeping, and 
the administration of national affairs be regu- 
lated largely according to the dicta of labor. 
So far from regarding the poor, as a class, as 
improvident and lacking in self-reliance, their 
courage in combatting with want and suffer- 
ing is prodigious. The patient persistence 
with which the hardest toil is continued from 
week to week through yeara might put to 
shame many who look with contempt upon 
their lowly callings. 


And then, what sacrifices are endured ; 
what pinching economy practised, that the 
children may be comfortably cared for and 
have their little wants supplied. How bravely 
the patient mother plies her skillful needle, 
or, it may be, with little skill in its use, but 



















but mayhap well-patched clothing, and 


arrays her little ones with scant efforts at 
taste and style, all of her own contributing, 


or bought, perhaps, with weekly savings 


wruvg from the wash tub or scrub brush; and 
who shall say such as these are not the heros 


and heroines of our civilization; who toil 


that the more favored may live in ease and 
comfort, who brave the dangers and take the 
risks in the world’s work, glad if only they 
may keep the work and get the pittance so 
hardly earned. That some should lack cour- 
age and self-reliance in such an unequal 
struggle is not a matter for animadversion; 
we should rather wonder at the power of en- 
durance shown by the many and take to our 
hearts the lesson of patient submission to 
what appears inevitable, learning to accept 
the evil with the good, seeing there is no good 
that is without its shadow, and no evil that 
may not be tarned to partial good by the 
spirit with which it is accepted. 

What a blessing to such as these are the 
consolations of the Gospel. ‘Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I | 
will give you rest!” has a two fold meaning 
to the poor man bending beneath hia load of 
care and giving the strength of sinew and 
muscle to his daily toil. He remembers that 
the Master, who spoke those blessed words, 
was a toiler, that his occupation was one of 
hardship and endurance ;—and, he is willing 
to “learn” of him who was “ meek and lowly 
in heart,” who sought not exemption from the 
sorrows and burdens of humanity and only 
craved of his Heavenly Father strength todo 
His will and accomplish the work to which 
he was appointed, 

We often hear the little expenditures of the 
poor for cheap ornament condemned by the 
rich as foolish and extravagant; but while the 
woman of fortune lavishes upon gew gaws and 
elegant trifles the wealth that indirectly 
comes through the labor of the toiling masses, 
it is not wise to judge too harshly of her hum- 
bler sister who sees and admires and strains 
at every point, that she may possess the 
cheaper imitations. 
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OWEN.—On Twelfth month 22d, 1880, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., William Owen, aged 84 years and 9 
months. 


PALMER.—On Sixth month 27th, 1880, at her 
residence, near Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., Ra- 
chel, widow of Mark Pulmer, in the 74th year of 
her age; a consistent member and Elder of Falls 
Monthly Meeting, of which she had been a member 
for nearly half a century, during this time filling 
many responsible stations in the Society, endeavor- 
ing to perform these services to the satisfaction of 
her friends and the peace of her own mind. 

And now, having fulfilled her mission on earth, 
her purified spirit has, we trust, entered into that 
















It is only those who are poor in this world’s 
goods that understand the full meaning of 
self-denial. The example of the widow cited 
by Jesus, who in the gift of two mites cast in 
all her living, stands as an imperishable wit~ 
ness to the truth of what constitutes self- 
denial. The rich expend of their abundance, 
the poor of their living, and God who seeth 
the intent of the heart is the just judge. 

Let us give due honor to the poor for their 


sturdy efforts to maintain the sometime un- 
equal struggle with poverty and its attendant 
hardships, and be more ready to pity than to 
condemn those, who, losing heart, falter and 
fall beneath the accumulating load which 
they lack the firmness and courage to bear 
manfully to the end. 





MARRIED. 


RICE—KENDERDINE.—On First mo. 11th, 1881, 
according to the order of Friends, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, Watson Kenderdine, Hampton 
W. Rice and Emma Kenderdine, both of Solebury, 
Bucks county, Pa. 


MILNER—WETHERILL.—On First month 12th, 
1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, near Kennett Square, Pa., R. Ham- 
ilton Milner, M.D., of Philadelphia, and Sallie R., 
daughter of Isaac Wetherill. 


SATTERTHWAIT—RUDDEROW.—0n First mo. 
19th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, Ellwood Satter- 
thwait, of Crosswicks, N. J., and Theresa H. Rud- 
derow, of Riverton, N. J. * 





DIED. 


HANNUM.—On Twelfth mo. 11th, 1880, in Tren- 
ton, N. J., Kate Hannum, daughter of Joseph and 
Maria Hanoum. 

In the death of this young ‘Friend the First-day 
school of Trenton loses an active worker, whose 
interest was given when the school was weak in 


numbers and needed the support and influence of 


all earnest helpers. 

Not only in this service was her influence felt. 
Her genial manners and kind consideration for the 
welfare and happiness of others made her a wel- 
come companion and favorite with all who knew 
her. 


HAYES.—On Eleventh month 10th, 1880, at the 
residence of his parents, in Chester county, Pa., 
Levi J., infant son of Henry and Sarah H. D. Hayes. 
And on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1880, Sarah H. 
D. Hayes, wife of Henry Hayes, and granddaughter 
of Joseph Haines; a member of Fallowfield Month- 
ly Meeting. 

JONES.—Suddenly, on Tenth month 20th, 1880, 
at Wayn:aville, O., Charity Jones, formerly of New 
Jersey, in her 84th year; a member of Miami Month- 
ly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, on First 
month 22d, 1881, A. B. Lippincott, M.D., of Salem, 
N. J., son of Aquila Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. 
J., in his 53d year. 








heavenly rest which is prepared for the righteous. 
R 


WILLETS.—On the 12th of First month,” 1881, 
Sarah H. Willets, wife of Samuel Willets, of New 
York, at the advanced age of over 86 years; for 
many years an Elder of New York Monthly Meeting. 

She enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 


the Society, and was beloved by all who knew 
her. For a long time an invalid, she bore the priva- 


tions of her condition with patience and resignation, 
and was ever cheerful in conversation with those 
whose privilege it was to visit her. She was united 
to the husband who is left to mourn the separation 
in 1816, their married life thus covering a period of 
sixty-four years, a circumstance so unusual as to be 
worthy of mention. Her funeral took place on the 
14th ult. from her late residence in New York, and 
was attended by a large number of sympathetic 
friends. 

WALTON.—On the 25th of First mo., 1881, of 
paralysis at Woodlawn, Fairfax co., Va., David 
Walton, in the 85th year of his age. 





Written for the Public Ledger. 
THE HEAVENS DURING THE COMING MONTH. 


Mr. Epiror:—Mercury has just passed 
the sun and will now be an evening star. It 
will gradually recede from the sun through 
the month, coming into a better position for 
observation; on the morning of the 23d 
it reaches its greatest elongation and should 
be looked for about that time. It is very 
difficult to obtain a good view of it, for it 
keeps so close to the sun that when the night 
is far enough advanced to view it it is often 
obscured by the vapors near the horizon. 
About three-quarters of an hour after sunset 
is the best time to look for it. Nothing con- 
spicious can be noticed in the telescope ex- 
cept its phases; some astronomers have 
imagined that when it is crescent-shaped 
one horn is cut off as if by the shadow of a 
mountain, and they have gone so far as to 
compute the height of the mountain aad the 
time of the planet’s rotation, but some of 
the best telescopes have failed to see this 
blunting, and there are grave doubts as to 
its existence. On the evening of the 29th the 
new moon will be quite close to Mercury. » ) 

Venus is a very bright evening star, follow- 
ing the sun by nearly three hours. She will 
be approaching us through the month and 
increasing her distance from the sun until 
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the 20th. In the telescope she now appears 
halffull. No markings can be seen on her 
surface, and almost the only feature of which 
we certainly know is the dense atmosphere 
which surrounds her. Sometimes, when she 
comes almoet directly between us and the 
sun, a ring of light is seen to surround the 
dark portion of her disc. This phenomenon, 
due to the reflection of sunlight through her 
atmosphere, was first noted and recorded, we 
believe, by David Rittenhouse, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1769. The old astronomers have re- 
corded a number of spots on her surface, 
from which they have deduced a period of 
rotation of about twenty-four hours, but their 
observations have been discredited by the bet- 
ter telescopes of the present day. 

Jupiter and Saturn are moving towards 
Venus. On the 21st Jupiter and Venus will 
be only about three degrees apart, with Sa- 
turu a little to the east. The conjunction of 
80 many bright planets would certainly have 
portended something very fearful indeed to 
the old astrologers. To us it will be interest: 
ing as affording a good opportunity to note 
the comparative colors and brightness of the 
three planets. 

Mars is a morning star, rising just before 
the sun and slowly receding from it. 

Three comets are now visible in telescopes. 
Swift’s, now nearly gone, is in the constella- 
tion Gemini, not far from the star Epsilon. 
Tt cannot be seen by aemall glaes. Pechule’s, 
however, can be easily seen. It is in 
Pegasus, near the boundaries of Cygnus, in 
right ascension 22h. 14m., and declination 31 
deg. 13m. For awhile it showed two tails, 
one pointed away from the sun, and the 
other nearly towards it, but they have va- 
nished, and we see only a hazy disc. The 
other comet, Cooper’s, is near the equator, in 
the constellation Cetus. But we have not 
heard definitely where it is or succeeded in 
finding it. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, 
offers a prize of $200 in gold for the dis- 
covery of any comet during this year. The 
conditions are that the comet must be unex- 
pected and telescopic, excepting the comet of 
1812, and the first discovery must be made 
in the Ucited States or Canada, and imme-~ 
diate notification telegraphed to Prof. Lewis 
Swift, of Rochester. 

At 9 o'clock in the middle of the month, 
Sirius will be just on the meridian in the 
south, and a little higher up and to the east is 
Procyon. Orion, Aldebaran and the Pleiades 
are conspicuous to the west of the meridian, 
and further to the north are Cassiopmia and 
Perseus. In the northeast the Great Bear 
is marching up towards the zenith, and just 
to the souta of him the Great and Little Lion 
are coursing their larger circle. The bright 


Regulus in the end of the handle of the 
Sickle in Leo is the most conspicuous of 
Eastern stars. Close to the eastern horizon 
is Berenice’s Hair, a close cluster of faint 
stars; and Hydra is stretching his great 
length along the southeast, 

It will be well to keep a watch on the sun 
through the coming year. Every eleven and 
a quarter years there is a period of excessive 
eun spot activity. That period arrives during 
the present year. At present there is a large 
and dark spot, with a distinct penumbra 
near the western edge of the disc, and a half 
dozen other less conspicuous spots scattered 
over its surface. 1.8. 
Haverford College Observatory, First mo. 27th, 1881. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 


We shall not find much occasion to hesi- 
tate, I think, in accepting the conclusion that 
Jupiter isa very much younger planet than 
our own earth. 

The enormous mass of Jupiter, surpassing 
that of our earth three hundred and forty 
times, is suggestive of the enormous duration 
of every stage of his existence, and therefore 
of his present extreme youth. 

His bulk yet more enormously exceeds that 
of our earth, as, according to the best measure- 
ments, no less than 1,230 globes as large as 
our earth might be formed out of the mighty 
volume of the prince of planets. In this 
superiority of bulk, nearly four times greater 
than his vast superiority of mass, we find the 
first direct evidence; from observation, in 
favor of the theory that Jupiter is still intense- 
ly hot. 

How can a mass so vast, possessing an 
attractive power in its own substance co great 
that, under similar conditions, it should be 
compressed to a far greater degree than our 
earth, and be therefore considerably more 
dense, come to be considerably rarer? We 
no longer believe that there is any great diver- 
sity of material throughout the solar system. 
We cannot suppose, as Whewell once invited 
us to do, that Jupiter consists wholly or 
almost wholly of water. Nor can we imagine 
that any material much lighter than ordinary 
rocks constitutes the chief portion of his bulk. 
We are, to all intents and purposes, forced to 
believe that the contractive effect due to his 
mighty attractive energy is counteracted by 
some other force. Nor can we hesitate, since 
this is admitted, to look for the resiating force 
in the expansive effects due to heat. We 
know that io the case of the sun, where a much 
mightier contractive power is at work, a much 
more intense heat so resists it, that the sun has 
a@ mean density no greater than Jupiter’s, 
We have every reason, then, which bulk and 
mass can supply, to believe that Jupiter is 
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far hotter than the earth,—that in fact as 
the sun, exceeding Jupiter more than one 
thousand times in volume, is many times hot- 
ter than he is, so Jupiter, exceeding our earth 
twelve hundred times in volume, is very much 
hotter than the earth. 

But, when we consider the aspect of Jupi- 
ter, we find that similar reasoning applies to 
his atmosphere. The telescope shows Jupiter 
as an orb continually varying in aspect, so as 
to assure us that we do not see his real surface, 
The variable envelope we do see presents, fur- 
ther, all the appearance of being laden with 
enormously deep clouds. It is impossible to 
regard them as flat round clouds. Manifestly, 
they are globular. The atmosphere in which 
they float would necesearily be deeper still; 
but that depth alone would be about three 
thousand miles. Now, an atmosphere three 
thousand miles deep, under the tremendous 
attraction of Jupiter’s mass, would be com- 
pressed near its base to a density many times 
exceeding that of the densest solids, if (which 
of course is impossible) it could remain in the 
gaseous form with such density. 

The fact, then, that an atmosphere certainly 
gaseous, exists around Jupiter to this enor— 
mous depth, at least, proves te demonstration 
that there must be some power resisting its 
attractive energy; and, again, we have little 
choice but to admit that that power is no other 
than the planet’s intense heat. 

A number of circumstances indicate a tre- 
menudous activity in that deep cloud-laden air. 
The cloud-belts sometimes change remarkably 
in appearance and shape in a very short time, 

. undergoing changes of a etupendous na- 
ture, such as the small heat uf the remote sun, 
which shines on Jupiter with less than the 
twenty-seventh part of the heat we receive, 
could not by any possibility produce. 

Mr. Todd of Adelaide has made many val- 
uable observations of the motions of Jupiter’s 
satellites. Ordinarily, vf course, the entry of 
each satellite on the planet’s face and the 
egress therefrom, the disappearance of each 
satellite behind the planet or in the planet’s 
shadow and the reappearance, are affected in 
what may be called the normal way. But, on 
two occasions, Mr. Todd observed that a sat- 
ellite when passing behind the planet's edge, 
did not disappear at once but remained visible, 
as if seen through the edge, for about 
two minutes. Thesame satellite behaved thus 
on each occasion; namely the satellite nearest 
the planet. As this satellite travels at the rate 
of about six hundred and forty-five miles per 
minute, it would follow that the satellite was 
seen through a depth of nearly thirteen hun- 
dred miles, or, after making all possible allow- 
nce for optical illusions, some nine hundred 
r one thousand miles, The effect of refrac- 


tion cannot then be great in the air of Jupiter, 
to this depth below the usual limit of the upper 
clouds, for otherwise the satellite would have 
been altogether too distorted. And this very 
fact, that for one thousand miles or so below 
the highest clouds the change of atmo:pheric 
density is not sufficient to produce any notice- 
able refractive effects, implies that the true 
base of the atmosphere of Jupiter lies very far 
lower yet, perhaps many hundreds of miles. 
lower. 

All that we know about Jupiter, in fine, from 
direct observation, as well as all that we can 
infer respecting the past history of the solar 
system, tends to show that he is still an ex-. 
tremely young planet. He is the giant of the 
solar family in bulk, and probably he is far 
older than our earth in years; but in develop- 
ment he is, in all probability, the youngest of 
the sun’s family of planets, and certainly far 
younger than the earth on which we live.—- 
Proctor’s Flowers of the Sky. 





ALCOHOL AND INSANITY. 


The rapid increase of insanity in recent 
years, requiring old asylum buildings to be 
enlarged and new ones constructed in many 
portions of our country, suggests inquiry con- 
cerning the cause or causes thereof, In a late- 
able paper, read before the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society, upon “ The Ineaue Diathesis,” 
Dr. Henry P. Stearns, of Hartford, calls. 
attention to the effects of alcohol upon the 
general system, and to the fact that “its- 
primary effect is that of one of the active. 
stimulants, both to the circulatory and nery- 
ous systems, and as such, when long and con-- 
tinuously used, must have a demoralizing 
effect upon these systems. He adds, with: 
great significance, that ‘' while probably there. 
is much less alcohol used among the more in-- 
telligent classes to-day than there was fifty 
years ago, we must bear in mind, first, that- 
society to day is reaping the harvest of its use: 


fifty years ago in the form of a nervous system 


inclined to disease; and second, that there is an 
increased use of it among the young, especially 
in all our large towns and cities.” In corrobora- 
tion of this view, he says, “ Let any one pass- 
through the principal streets and drinking- 
saloons of any of our large towns and cities 
during an evening from eight to eleven o’clock, . 
and | think he will be astonished, unless 
already familiar with the state of the case, at 
the number of young men and boys, from the 
age of sixteen to twenty-four, he will find 
engaged in drinking beer or wines, and en- 
veloped in the fumes of tobacco.” This timely 
admonition from a medical expert, concerning 
one of the most prolific causes of the modern 
increase of insanity, should be heard and, 
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ndered throughout the land. — National 
emperance Advocate. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I NOTICED an item in the issue of First mo. 
Sth (taken from some other paper), headed 
“Curious Features of 1881.” These peculi- 
arities are due to its being a multiple of 9, 
and it is the figure 9 that is the greater math- 
ematical curiosity. 

Whatever number is multiplied by 9, the 
eum of the digits in the product will be a 
mutiple of 9. 

If any single figure, or any number of fig- 
ures that increase from left to right, be mul- 
tiplied by 9, the sum of the digits in the pro- 
duct will be 9; thus, 1X9—9, and the larg- 
est number that can be arranged in this way 
is 123 456,789, which, multiplied by 9, gives 
1,111,111,101. 

Again: if any number of figures that do 
not increase from left to right be multiplied 
by 9, the sum of the digits in the product 
will be as many times 9 as there are digits in 
the multiplicand. The smallest number of 
this kind is 11X9—99; the sum of these is 
18, or twice 9; and the largest number that 
can be so arranged (without repeating some 
of the digits) is 987,654,321, which, multi- 
plied by 9, gives 8,888,888,889; the sum of 
these is 81, or 9 times 9. 


Jesse H. GrirFen. 
Hallock’s Mil‘s P. O., N. Y., First mo. 21st, 1881. 





FACTS REGARDING IRELAND. 


Many eyes are now turned to Ireland, and 
one hears most contradictory statements re 
garding the island. It ought to be possible 
to state some naked facts without twisting 
or coloring them, the knowledge of which 
may aid persons in forming their judgment 
on pending questions. We content ourselves 
with the humble task of saying what is, and 
do not enter on the disputed “whys” and 
“ wherefores.” 

Ireland has 31,874 square miles, and a po- 
ee of 169 inhabitants to the square mile. 

ngland and Wales have 389 inhabitants to 
the equare mile, and are more densely popu- 
lated than any other country in aoa 
always excepting Belgium. Measured as the 
farmer measures, Ireland has 20,322,641 
acres. 

The union of Ireland with England, by 
the two Parliaments becoming one, went into 
operation at the beginning of 1800. The Im- 


_perial Parliament is politically all-powerful 


over the United Kingdom, the colonies and 
dependencies. Its authority extends to ec- 
clesiastical, temporal, civil and military 
matters. It can modify or change the con- 
stitution of the realm, and it has no court 
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above it. The modes of elections, and the 
rights of electors, are much the same in Ire- 
land as in Great Britain. The Monarch, at - 
the head of the Executive, has nominal 
power; the real is vested in a committee of 
ministers called the Cabinet. England and 
Wales had in the House of Commons in 1879 
487 members, Scotland but 60, Ireland had 
105, making a total of 652 members. If num- 
bers fixed the rate of representation, England 
and Wales would have 476, Scotland 70 and 
Ireland 112. If, on the other hand, the pay- 
ments to the revenue regulated the rate, 
England and Wales would have 514, Scot- 
land 79 and Ireland 65. 

From the union onward until 1841 the 
population of Ireland steadily increased, from 
5,395,456 in 1801 to 8,175,124 in 1841. But 
in 1851 the population had declined nearly 
20 per cent., and it has continued since, and 
over the whole four provinces of Ireland, 
Ulster, however, being the lowest in the 
scale. Its population in 1871 was 1,830,398 ; 
that of Munster, 1,390,402; that of Leinster 
1,335,966, and that of Connaught 845,993. 

In 1851 the Registrar General reports an 
emigration of people from Ireland to 152,060, 
and this continued at varying rates till 1878, 
by which time more than 2,500,000 had 
come to America, or gone to British posses- 
sions, especially Canada and Australia. In 
the years prior to 1841 there had been much 
emigration, especially from Ulster, and in 
the years from 1841 to 1851, an enormous 
number of people not only came to America, 
but on account of the famine, passed over in 
search of employment to the manufacturing 
towns of Great Britain, just as the famine of 
Germany in 1816 and 1817 sent vast num- 
bers of Germans to ovr shores. 

Much interest is naturally felt in the pro- 
duce of Ireland; but the quantity of waste or 
“bog” land, and the proportion devoted to 
potatoes are sometimes over-stated. In 1878, 
for example, there were in cereal crops 
1,831,421 acres, and in potatoes only 846,985 
acres, while cattle raising required in meadow 
and clover 1,942,716 acres, The amount of 
land in crops decreased in 1878, as compared 
with 1877, 62,196 acres. 

So also there is an over estimate of the 
number of paupers dependent on the public- 
rates in Ireland. There was a gradual in- 
crease in numbers (which include the deaf 
and dumb, blind, etc.) from 1870, when there 
were 73,921 to 1879, when they reached 
91,807. England had, in 1879, no fewer 
paupers than 800,426, on the rates alone. 
During the same time there was a decrease in 
the number of criminal offenders in Ireland. 
It would be supposed from many allusions 
and generalities in our daily papers that the 
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country is the ecene at this moment of daily 
murders. But the truth is that the single 
city of New York, with one-fifth of the popu 
lation of Ireland, has more murders than all 
Ireland can show. There is violence enough, 
alas! but it is of no use to over-state and 
misrepresent. England had, in 1878, 16,372 

ersons committed for trial, out of a popula- 
tion of 22,712,266 (in 1871). Ireland had 
4,182 out of a population (also in 1871) of 
5,411,416. Any school boy can figure out 
the proportion. 

Close attention is being given at this mo- 
ment to the enormous army required to keep 
the peace in Ireland. But outsiders may be 
oa misled on such a matter. In 1879, for 
example, of the British Army England had 
40 per cent., Scotland 2 per cent., and Ireland 
only 12 per cent. It would hardly be fair to 
say that it then took forty out of every hun- 
dred British soldiers to keep England quiet. 
Barrack accommodation has a good deal to 
do in the matter. 

The population of Ireland is distributed 
religiously : according to the census ot 1871, 
as follows: Roman Catholics, 4,141,933, and 
1,283;348 Protestants, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians and Methodists—the last-named not 
numerous—and about 30,000 of smaller 
bodies, : 

It is commonly thought that utter ignor- 
ance prevails over Ireland, and that “the 
three R’s” are comparatively unknown. 
But in point of fact, besides many schools 
under denominational and individual con- 
trol, there is a well-managed National Sys- 
tem, with united secular and separate reli- 
gious instruction, and the results are appa- 
rent even in America, Thirty years ago the 
‘Irishmen who came to this country generally 
offered themselves for work that implied no 
education. Now they go into stores and de- 
partments of labor implying it. In some 
parts of England and Wales scarcely more 
than a half of the women married between 
1860 and 1877 could sign their names. Over 
all England the proportion of women writing 
their mark was in 1876 22 per cent., and in 
all Ireland 37 per cent. This does not imply 
comparative barbarism. 5 

In conclusion, having given the foregoing 
figures, on which as much dependence may 
be placed as on any statistics compiled by 
authority and submitted to public scrutiny, 
to aid others in forming their opinions, the 
present writer may be pardoned for submit- 
ting some considerations which are to be 
taken into account in the process. 

International affairs, in the first place, are 
not always understood outside. Great trou- 
bles have been deplored abroad as rampant 
here in America when we were sitting under 
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our vine and figtree, in peace and security. 
Party feeling, in the next place, is not ex- 
cluded from the Anglo-Saxon mind by Ire- 
land being the topic of discussion. Mr. Glad- 
stone has Tory enemies, who made the most 
of supposed embarraesments of his govern- 
ment. The dear and productive old island 
is not going to be submerged in the ocean, 
nor drenched in blood. She has troubles 
which the government will partially remove; 
but no government can make the land an 
Eden. Having lived there through two 
mild “ rebellions,” and a severe famine, and 
not being wholly without feeling or fear, [ 
should not be unwilling to live in it again, 
and to count upon it smiling in good crops, 
and behaving itself on the whole in 1881, as 
it did to my eyes in 1880.—Dr. John Hall, 
in New York Ledger. 


$< 


SONNETS, 
REQUIREMENT. 
We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways ?— 
No knotted seourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is Good? . 


HELP. 
Dream not, O soul! that easy is the task 
Thus set before thee. If it proves, at length, 
As well it may, beyond thy natural strength, 
Doubt not, despair not. As a child may ask 
A father, pray the Everlasting Good 
For light and guidance ’midst the subtle snares 
Of sin, thick-planted in life’s thoroughfares, 
For spiritual nerve and moral hardihood. 
Still listening ’midst the noises round about 
Of time and sense, the Inward-speaking Word, 
Bitter in blame, sweet in approval heard, 
Piercing the tumult of the world without; 
To health of soul a voice to cheer and please, 
To guilt the wrath of the Eumenides! 


UTTERANCE. 
But what avail inadequate words to touch 
The innermost of Truth? Shall I essay, 
Blinded and weak, to point and lead the way, 
Or grasp a theme for angels overmuch? 
Yet if it be that something not my own, 
Some shadow of the Thought to which our 
schemes 
And creeds and rituals are uncertain dreams, 
Is even to my unworthiness made known, 
I may not hide what yet I searcely dare 
To utter, lest on doubtful lips of mine 
The real seem false, the fitness less divine. 
So through the pauses of an inward prayer, 
I own the faith which seems the simple truth 
At evening time, as in the dawn of youth. 
—J. G, Whittier in Christian Union, 
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DUTIABLE ARTICLES. 


The increased facilities for crossing the 
ocean have greatly increased the number of 
our citizens who visit foreigu countries. 
Those who have such a trip in prospect, and 
who desire (as all honest persons will) to 
“render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ce ar’s,” may be interested in the following 
decision by Judge Shipman in a case in- 
volving the question as to what part of a 
traveler’s baggage is liable to duty, and what 
is not. 

“In my opinion, by limiting the exemption 
from daty of traveler's wearing apparel to 
that in actual use, Congress meant to say 
that new and unused wearing apparel, pur- 
chased in a foreign country, not for present 
use but for prospective use in this country, 
though that prospective use might be in the 
near future, should pay duty, and it is not 
the right of travelers to have new and anused 
wearing apparel which has been purchased 
abroad, not for use abroad, but for use upon 
their return to this country, admitted free of 
duty. I, therefore, limit the exemption in 
general to wearing apparel which had ac- 
tually been used as such before the arrival of 
the owner in this country, and define ‘ wear 
ing apparel actually in use (not merchandise) 
to mean wearing apparel bought for peraonal 
use and not for sale, which has been really 
subjected to use in the way in which the par- 
ticular wearing apparel is ordivarily used. 
Apparel bought in a foreign country, not for 
presen: use but for the purpose of anticipated 
use in this country and not actually subjected 
to use in a foreign country, for the purpose 
for which it was procured, but put upon the 

rson as a colorable device the escape duties, 
is not within the exemption of the statute.”— 
Christian Union. 





ITEMS. 


Kine Kataxava of the Sandwich Islands arrived 
in San Francisco on the 29th ult., on his way to the 
Eastern States and Europe. 


Tue first and only grain elevator on the South 
Atlantic Coast was opened for business at Port 
Royal, S. 0., yesterday. Its capacity is 100,000 
bushels, 


Sprzcimens of a mineral supposed to be coal have 
been found forty miles south of Quebec. They have 
been sent to Professor Selwyn, of the Geological 
Survey, for analysis. 


Late mail advices from New South Wales received 
in San Franeisco report that a bill authorizing the 
construction of 471 miles of railroad had passed the 
Colonial Parliament, 


A Report reached Victoria, British Columbia, 
that Mount Baker, of Cascade Range, in Washington 
Territory, has broken into eruption and is throw- 
ing out clouds of smoke and ashes. 


Over 4,500,000 pounds of railroad fastenings, 
valued at about $140,000, have been sold in St. Louis 
within a few days, for use of railroads in course of 
construction west of the Mississippi river. 


Just twelve months from the date of the order 
given for its construction, the first division—twenty- 
three miles—of the railroad in Yeso, the northern 
island of Japan, has been opened to traffic, and 
trains are now run daily at a profit. It cost $20,000 
a thile, and is the first American railroad in Asia. 


Aw earthquake, lasting about ten seconds, was 
felt throughout the region of Bath, Me., at 9.45 
o'clock last Wednesday evening. At first there 
was a loud report, followed by a rumbling sound 
as of a heavy team passing over the frozen ground. 
Windows rattled, and distinct oscillations were felt, 


Tue drainage of Lake Okeechobee, contracted for 
by the ‘authorities of Florida, will if successfully 
accomplished, result not only in the reclamation of 
the bed of the lake itself, but, it is believed, in that 
of the two vast swamps known as the “ Ever- 
glades”’ and the “‘ Big Cypress,” which lie south of 
the lake, and cover the greater portion of the lower 
end of the peninsula. The “Everglades,” sixty 
miles in length, and about the same in width, really 
constitute a vast lake from one to six feet in depth, 
studded with thousands of small islands. 


Toe Weatuer.—The weather was very cold in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia last week. The 
severe change caused a considerable accumulation 
of ice in the Delaware again, but not to an extent 
sufficient to prevent the arrival and departure of 
steamers and tugs with tows. 

Early in the week a cold wave swept down the 
Valley of the Hudson, and at Rondout the tem- 
perature was 12 degress below zero. At other 
points it ranged from 12 to 19 degrees below. 

The ice companies along the Hudson river have 
this season secured about 3,000,000 tons of ice. 
The Knickerbocker Company has gathered about 
1,406,000 tons, against 150,000 last year. 


On the the 27th ult. a petition was presented in 
the Senate, signed by John Welsh, Bishop Simpson, 
the Rev. Joseph Cook, Wendell Phillips and thirty- 
two thousand other individual signers, with the sig- 
natures of churches, benevolent and other societies, 
representing in all more than fifty thousand citi- 
zens, praying Congress to observe the treaties here- 
tofore made with the Indian tribes, and in the future 
to do justice to the remnants of that people. The 
bulky package enclosing the petition, tastily bound 
with red, white and vlue ribbons, was conveyed 
from the Senator’s desk, where it had attracted 
much attention, to the Vice President’s table, and 
with an accompaying explanatory letter from the 
Indian Treaty Keeping Association of Philadelphia. 





NOTICES. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
F. D. 8. Union will be held in Girard Avenue Meet- 
ing House on Sixth-day evening, Second month 11th, 
at 8 o’clock. All Friends interested in First-day 
schools, or in mission work, are especially invited 
to attend. James W, Janney, Clerk, 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held om Seventh-day evening, Second 
month 5th, 188], at 8 o’cloek, in Friends’ Parlor, 
1520 Race street, W. Heacoex, Clerk. 





